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in describing any outer circumference. Now develop in- 
dividual berries by laying on lights and half tints, but 
without recognizing any aggregation or unevenness of sur- 
face. Cast shadows and accessories may also be painted, 
and when the general effect of light and shade is se- 
cured, the little protuberances are easily developed by 
being touched lightly with a small soft brush that carries 
but little color. That color may consist of the bluish 
light that belongs to black, or it may be reddish. When 
approaching a finish, if any of the darkest shaded por- 
tions of the fruit seem to demand ivory black, let them 
have it ; but if this is employed early, we are sure to 
have a cold, dull effect. All interstices must be left 
warm; and when the fruit has a natural appearance 
from a proper distance, it must not be elaborated further. 
If one can find large, wild, running blackberries growing 
in rich profusion and secure them with a few vines, he 
can make a charming study. I have painted them with 
a vague suggestion of landscape effect, throwing in warm 
sky tints behind the dark berries and leafy vines. 



left ready to receive reflected lights or whatever may fall 
to them. For the brightest red of these and of the con- 
vex surfaces, pale cadmium and Chinese vermilion may 
be used. The same, with white, will develop the little 
protuberances. The gray tones on raspberries are very 
bluish, and, in some lights, very abundant. It is best not 
to be too lavish with these before the separate drupes or 
protuberances are developed, or they may lower the red 
tones so much as to defeat the process. The character- 
istic development of all these aggregate fruits depends 
mostly upon having the right tint to work upon, and the 
red of the raspberry must be pretty strong in order to 
relieve the light touches. Their dewy-like surfaces want 
diffused rather than sharp lights. There is no fruit 
more exacting as to harmonious effect, and it must have 
the purest tones throughout — in every way it needs care- 
ful treatment. 

Next month, we will consider the treatment of fish 
and game, always favorite subjects with the painter of 
still-life. H. C. Gaskin. 



flesh too dark. Red chalk affords very good practice in 
the somewhat high range of tones appropriate to flesh- 
painting. It should more often be used in academies ; 
and painters of the figure should encourage the habit of 
making flesh studies in it. 

Red chalk is sometimes used in combination with black, 
the latter being either restricted to the draperies and hair 
or cross-hatched with the red for the grayish carnations 
of the shade side of a face or figure. The former use 
of black with red should be discountenanced, because the 
two chalks are in themselves discordant, and need care- 
ful and sympathetic work, as in the second method, to 
bring them into harmonious relations. Some very beau- 
tiful drawings have been produced, in the last century 
particularly, in red and black chalk thus intimately min- 
gled. But the student and the amateur will find the 
method a very difficult one. It, besides, will lead him 
into subtleties of color and tone which will make the 
more substantial requirements of good drawing and mod- 
elling seem comparatively unimportant. He should 
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PEN DRAWING FOR PHOTOENGRAVING. "PASSING THE TURNPIKE." BY JOURDAIN. 



Raspberries have plenty of bright color of their 
own. When they are picked we get an additional value 
in them, that which lies in their deep, hollow cups ; a 
good number of these should be allowed to fall near to- 
gether, that they may compose one rich body of strong 
color, and a few may be scattered among the convex 
surfaces. Presuming that they are painted alone, what- 
ever is used to hold them — a basket, dish, cabbage-leaf, 
grape-leaves held together with thorns, anything that 
will serve the purpose in an artistic manner — should let 
some escape to roll out and distribute themselves in 
front. Now' and then there may appear a stem-end 
showing the wax-like cone from which a berry has fallen. 
The red berries are more likely to be chosen than the 
amber or yellow species. They may be painted upon the 
same plan as the blackberries. Rose madder may be 
used for the general surface, then interstices may be 
carefully laid in with Indian red and bone brown, the 
three colors uniting in proportions suiting the depth of 
tone required. The darker sides of the cups will want 
more or less of the same colors, the lighter sides may be 



DRA WING IN RED CHALK. 



Drawing in red chalk, or, as the French term it, " a 
la sanguine," has at all times been much practised by 
figure painters. Many of the old masters, among them 
Raphael, Correggio and Rubens, have used it ; and, in 
the last century, Boucher, Greuze and others. Its great 
advantage is in this, that you cannot force the tones be- 
yond what would be proper if you were working with a 
full palette. Its color, though very agreeable, is only a 
secondary consideration in its favor. Every one who 
has visited an academy of drawing knows how apt the 
pupils are to force the shadows of the flesh so much that 
they have nothing black enough to represent, in proper 
relation, dark hair or clothing. It is a natural impulse 
which leads them to use all their means on that part of 
their drawing which is the most interesting — that is to 
say, the face. Even practised painters are liable to suc- 
cumb to it ; and if one were asked what is the most or- 
dinary fault of portrait painters, he would be likely to 
answer that they very commonly paint the shadows of 



not, therefore, devote much time to it, but should work 
commonly in black and white, because of the great range 
of tones, and vary that practice from time to time by life 
drawings in red chalk. If one is lucky enough to get a 
red or auburn-haired model, he will find the work much 
the easier and pleasanter, and will begin to understand 
why all artists, from time immemorial, even those of 
dark-haired races, have preferred auburn hair to any 
other color. But in the case of a dark-haired model, the 
hair must simply be massed in the darkest tone the red 
chalk will give, and the features must be kept as light as 
possible to retain something like the natural relation be- 
tween the tones. The artist is to bear in mind that he 
is working for flesh, and that anything, on the model or 
in the background, much out of the range of the flesh 
tones must be sacrificed. 

A slightly yellowish paper with a rather fine grain is 
now most employed for drawings in red chalk. The old 
masters used much a bluish gray paper, and it is to be 
preferred, although it lessens still more the power of the 
medium. One does not use red chalk in preference to 
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black for the sake of strength, and the delicate gray 
" holds up," in artistic phrase, the chalk marks, renders la- 
borious work for the mere sake of harmony unnecessary, 

and secures much 
of the refinement of 
tone of a drawing 
in black and red 
without leading the 
draughtsman to 
spend much time or 
thought on obtain- 
ing it, to the loss, 
perhaps, of correct- 
ness. 

The crayons are 
of two sorts, a hard 
and firm kind, made 
from hematite, giv- 
ing a rather dark 
red, and useful for 
highly finished 
work ; and a softer 
sort, made from red 
ochre, and used for 
slighter sketching. 
In drawing, it is 
necessary to use a 
guard of stout paper 
on which to rest the 
hand. It may also 
serve to try the cray- 
on and to rub it 
down from time to 
time so as to keep 
the point. The least 
touch of hand or 
fingers, on gray pa- 
per especially, is 
likely to leave an in- 
convenient trace. 
In making the first 
sketch, the crayon, 
brought to a fine 
point, is to be used very lightly. It will not do to 
outline with lead-pencil, for the crayon will not " take" 
over it, and when the drawing is finished the outline 
will appear in white or pale gray. Very soft charcoal, 
brought to a fine point and used very lightly, so as not 
to wound the paper in the least, may be had recourse 
to ; but it is best to make the drawing from first to last 
in red chalk. 

For sketching in black and white there is no drawing 
medium to equal charcoal. It works rapidly, and its 
effects can be made very telling. A coarse thick out- 
line must always be avoided ; to insure a fine one begin 
by getting the best charcoal obtainable. Vine charcoal 
has the finest grain. There is little difference in the re- 
spective prices, but the quality varies greatly ; therefore 
be particular in your choice. A great deal depends on 
the way in which the charcoal is cut. It is hopeless to 
bring it to a fine point, as the point will crumble and 
disappear with a few strokes, but if cut flat like a chisel 
you can draw lines as fine as can be wished for with the 
greatest ease, and your piece of charcoal will last much 
longer than when pointed. Shade your study slightly 
with hatched lines, indicating very carefully the salient 
points rather than modelling them up. Constant practice 
of this kind is a good preparation for future work in 
drawing for illustrating. It not only gives facility, but 
teaches how to get the best possible effect with com- 
paratively little labor. 
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TYPES OF TREES: POPLAR. 



PEN DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC. 



The accidents that may happen in fixing charcoal 
drawings are these : The fixative may be applied too 
abundantly, in which case it will run and show in streaks 
on the drawing ; particles of the charcoal may resist it 
and other small particles may attach themselves to them, 
giving a rough granular texture, especially in the darks ; 
the fixative may not be sufficiently strong to hold the 
charcoal, which will, in part, fall off with a great loss of 
brilliancy and of color. The general rule is to use strong 
fixative, and, if applied from the front, to cover the de- 
sign lightly at first and go over it again and again very 
lightly, allowing the drawing to dry between each two 
coatings. If the fixative is applied from the back it 
must be done at once, and nothing but experience can 
insure a -perfect result. Practice will give you confidence. 



III. 



In the.matter of color the Lombardy poplar approaches 
the willow for delicacy, owing to the same reason, the 
ease with which the silvery under surface of the leaves 



Its swelling forms are like the muscles of the human 
body, and its fine and tightly drawn bark allows them to 
be perceived almost without disguise. The roots are 
still more muscular and require even more careful draw- 
ing. The bark, which is usually of a peculiar bluish or 
violet gray, is often marked by dark patches, and is also 
spotted by some fine greenish and brownish mosses 




TYPES OF TREES : BEECH FOLIAGE. PEN DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC. 



is upturned by the wind. Its tall and close habit of 
growth make this tree valuable to the landscape painter 
as a source of variety among the rounded forms of other 
trees. It is not common with us, but the aspen, and, in a 
lesser degree, the bass-wood partake of its character. 
The sharp angles taken by the branches of the latter and 
the variety of colors in its bark make it a favorite with 
some artists. All three can be best rendered with the 
flat brush. 




When it breaks the cracks are very fine and extend hori- 
zontally around the tree. The way in which the 
branches are supported by the structure of the trunk is 
shown most plainly in this tree. The apple, pear and 
cherry also show it, but not so well. The larger 
branches rise at a sharp angle from the trunk. The 
smaller extend themselves in long, whip-like curves which 
move with a switching motion in the breeze. The leaves 
are silky, thin and delicate, always rich in color, those of 
our native copper beech especially so in spring, those of 
the other varieties in autumn, when they take very rich 
hues of yellow and red, and in spring, when they are of a 
fine bright green. 

The birch is even more delicate in color than the 
beech, and it is the most capriciously elegant in form of 
all trees. The trunk seldom attains a great girth. It is 
prone to assume a leaning position, balancing itself 
apparently by throwing its plume-like head of foliage to 
the other side. Its silvery bark, marked with black, 
brown, green and russet streaks and spots, is known to 
everybody. The leaves are small, pendulous and heart- 
shaped. It was Corot's favorite tree, and may be found 
somewhere in almost every picture of his. It is best 
represented in water-color, with sweeping touches of a 
dryflat brush for the foliage. The trunk can be painted 
with a round sable. 

When the student has mastered the peculiarities of 
these seven trees he will find himself at no loss to under- 
stand those of any other deciduous tree. The coniferous, 
such as the hemlock, pine, spruce and fir, form a class 
apart, to which we may introduce the reader in a future 
article. 



TYPES OF TREES : POPLARS. 



PEN DRAWING BY A. CASSAGNAC. 



The trunk of the beech offers more opportunity for re- 
fined and accurate drawing than that of any other tree. 



The beautiful flower drawings found in the illu- 
minated borders of missals and books of hours may serve 
as types of correct yet artistic observation in their way. 
But because of the size of the pages on which they 
worked and of their decorative requirements, the miniatur- 
ists of the Middle Ages cannot be given as models to 
modern flower painters in general. Still, for children 
who observe minutely, and who are naturally inclined 
to work on a small scale, copies based on this miniature 
treatment are the best. The Art Amateur has given 
many such in black and white, which only need the ' 
addition of the natural colors. Decorators who work 
under similar conditions will also find them extremely 
useful ; and even the modern flower painter accustomed 
to a broad touch and a large surface to cover, cannot 
but gain in precision and in thorough understanding of 
his models by now and then working out some small 
and delicate spray, as of autumn vetch or white aster, in 
the painstaking way of the old miniaturists. Their proc- 
ess, as is well known, was to work mainly in gouache 
or body-color, that is, in colors rendered quite opaque 
by the mixture of white with the more transparent tones. 
But the finish, including a great deal of the shading and 
modelling, was done in transparent colors put on thickly 
in lines or hatchings with a fine brush. 



